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VII— CHARITY THAT BEGINS AT HOME. 
Saint Paul, writing to the Galatians (vi. 10) says : "Apa oZv as 

Katpov ex<op,ei> y epya£a>p.€0a to dyadbv Trpbs iravras, paKttrra be rrpos rove 

oImiovs Ttjs mareas. Addressing himself to Timothy (I., v. 4) he 

Says : el be tis XVP a T*ia>a 5 enyova ex ft < l*»v6ai>eTairai> npaiTov tov ibiov 
oikop elo-efjeiv <a\ apoifias cmobibovai roll rrpoyovois, tovto yap io-Tiv airobe- 
ktov ivamtoi* tov 6eov, and again (ibid. 8) el St nr tS>v lbia>v Kai pakitTTa 
oiK(ta>v ov wpovoet, Trpi iriaTlv rjpvrjTai Kal early attioTov x (i ? av ' These 

words, especially the last, eo-nv arrlo-rov xeiprnv, seem to imply that 
the unbeliever (presumably the Greek) practises the precept and 
is familiar with the proverb, which is to us familiar but does not, 
I believe, appear in the Greek paroemiographi, concerning 
charity that begins at home. The form of expression reminds 

one of Matthew V. 47 • * al - * av dawdatjirOt tov: abe\(f>oi>s ipav /ndi/ov, n 
nepuroov Koittre ', oixt xal oi eBviKoi rb avTo rroiovo-iv ; It thus appears 

that the duty of generalized selfishness, embracing the family in 
the larger self as the object of civilized self-love, was proverbial 
in N. T. times ; that it was so in the fourth and fifth centuries 
B. C. it may be difficult to show directly, but indirect evidence is 
not wanting. 

The narrower amour propre which says : " I to myself am 
dearer than a friend" (Two Gentlemen of Verona, II., vi. 23) 
had long before passed into a proverb. Thus Euripides (Med. 
85 foil.) says : 

apri yiypa>aK€ie robe, 
i>: jrar r»r airbv tov jreXar paWof <pi\ei, — 

a sentiment echoed by Menander : 

rf>i\ti 8 eavrov nktiov ovbe\: ovbeva, 

and passed on by Terence (Andria, 427), thenceforward to 
repeat itself everywhere. 

With the Greek philosophers <pi\la is an extension of self-love 
based on Koivavia (Arist. Eth. Nic. viii, 1 and Stobaeus II. 166 foil. 
Wachsmuth) or o-vpirddeta, which, according to the Stoics, varies 
(so to speak) inversely as the distance. On this conception is 
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grounded the virtue of <pikav8pomia and from it springs the growing 
cosmopolitanism, of which traces appear in Aristotle (see Burnet, 
The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 348). Everywhere occurs the magical 

OIKliOV* 

A derivative form of the maxim appears in Plato, Legg. 731 d : 

navrtav be ueyurrov kokS>v avOpamois Toil jroXXoir eu<j}vrov ei> Tais i^v^att 
eartv, ov jrar avra ovyyvu>p.r\v e\a>v dnoifmyfiv ovbeplav urixavarai' tovto b 
€<ttiv o Xeyovcrtv u>s <j>t\os avr<o nag av6pa>iros (jivcrei re eo~nv Kai 6p6as e\ei 

to belv final toiovtov. It thus becomes clear that in Plato's time the 
notion of charity that begins at home was susceptible of applica- 
tion to such matters as self-indulgence. Another extension is 

found in PlatO, Apol. 30 a : ravra Kai v(.a>Tfpat Kai rrpecrfivTepai, OT«j> av 
ivTvyxavto, itoirjtrui, Kai £ev<o Kai aorai, uaKXov be tois acrrots, oa<o fiov 

e'yyvHpa iare yevei. Socrates will do good unto all men, but most 
of all to those of his own household. Here the irony of the 
suggestion is so plain that he that runs may read it. Equally 
ironical are the words of Nicias in Plato's Laches 187c: OS p.oi 

SoKetc elbevai on, or &v eyyvrara SciHcpaTour 5 Xdy<», &airep yevei, /cat 
rrXijo-idfp bia\ey6fievos, avaynj) air$, eav Spa Kai irepi aXXov tov nporepov 
ap^rjrai biaKeyeaSai, pfj 7ravea6ai inro tovtov ireptayop.evov r<o Xdya>, irplp 
<Cai'^> ipitio-ji els to bibovai irepi avrov \6yov, ovriva rpoitov vvv re £rj xai 
ovriva t6v itapeXtj\v86ra filov |3«j3i<»it«i>. In the light of what has 
already been said the meaning of the passage is clear and the 
text sound. He who would see what absurdities — not to speak 
of the indecent suggestions — even great scholars may propose in 
trying to amend a text perfectly sound but misunderstood, may 
read a curious lesson in the adnotaiio critica of Schanz's edition. 
To mention only two proposals : Schleiermacher suggested 
bracketing S>artep yevei ; but this procedure, as Stallbaum clearly 
showed, leaves \6ya> hovering unsupported in the air. Burnet 
brackets \6y<p &onep yevei, adopting the suggestion of Cron, who 
regards the words as a gloss, or more properly, it seems, as two 
glosses, Xo'yo) being first correctly supplied to iyyirara 5, and S>o-nep 
yevei being then added as a reference to Apol. 30 a. 

He who hesitates to support the MS tradition in this case 
may find his doubts quickly resolved on comparing the curious 
parallel presented by Terence, Phormio 325 foil., where the 

parasite says : 

Ah, 
non itast : factumst periclum, iam pedum uisast uia. 
quod me censes homines iam deuerberasse usque ad necem, 
hospites, turn ciuis ? quo magis noui, tanto saepius. 
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Here Fleckeisen condemned v. 328 and Dziatzko brackets it, 
saying : " V. 328 erscheint einerseits so inhaltlos und bietet 
anderseits so schwere, durch Konjektur gar nicht zu beseitigende 
Anstosse, dass ich ihn entschieden fur interpoliert halte. Wie 
ist turn zu erklaren? Zu noui ferner lasst sich bei unge- 
zwungener Interpretation doch nur eos erg'anzen, was einen 
durchaus unangemessenen, dem Charakter des Phormio gar 
nicht entsprechenden Sinn giebt ". As to Dziatzko's objections, 
Donatus says on turn : ' avaKo\ov8ov secundum : deest enim supra, 
cum. Et bene posterius posuit id quod maius est '. Elmer well 
refers to Andria 262 and Cic. Philip. 3, 3, 7 for the use of turn. 
Dziatzko is quite right (as against Casaubon, who interprets 
' Quo notior uia, tanto plures quotidie perdo ') in regard to noui ; 
it does have for its logical object homines, not uiam. But if one 
recognizes the ironical allusion to charity that begins at home, 
the verse is neither ' inhaltlos ' nor unsuited to the situation or to 
the character of Phormio. It is pleasant to note that, though 
Tyrrell follows Dziatzko in bracketing the line, the American 
editors, Professors Elmer and Ashmore, defend it. The fact that 
these two passages, fundamentally so similar, should have been 
misunderstood and consequently mutilated in authors as far 
apart as Plato and Terence, suggested the desirability of a note 
on the proverbial charity that begins at home. 

W. A. Heidel. 
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